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SELECT TALE 


CONVICT. 

Robert Wilson was a market gardener.— 
Early in life he married a deserving young 
woman, whom he loved with entire tenderness, 
and by whom he had several children. No 
man on earth could be fonder of his little off- 
spring than Wilson; and they on the other 
hand had almost worshipped their father, 
taking delight in nothing so much as doing 
what he wished. Wilson was not very wise, 
nor was he at all learned; but his heart, which 
as I have said, was all of tenderness, told him 
with unerring instinct, that hischildren would 
be governed more perfectly, and with more 
wholesome effect under the dominion of love 
than under that of fear; and his was indeed a 
happy family, where affection, pleasure, obe- 
dience and faith (faith in each other) went 
hand in hand. Wilson was well situated for 
passing his life comfortably, and rationally, 
his garden being just far enough out of Lon- 
don, to render inconvenient his mixing in the 
squalid profligacies of the town (had he been 
so inclined;) and yet he was not so entirely in 
the country as to harden him into the robust 
callousness and ignorant vices of village life. 
He could just hear enough of the ‘stir of a 
great Babel,” to interest him in it, and to 
keep his faculties alive and awake, to the 
value of his own quiet, and to the unaffected 
caresses of his dear wife and children, which 
always appeared more and more precious, 
atter he had been hearing, in his weekly vis- 
its to town, some instances of mercenary hy- 
pocrisy and false heartedness. 

I lodged two years in his house, and have 
often seen him on a summer’s evening sitting 
in an open part of his garden, surrounded by 
his family, in unconscious enjoyment of the 
still and rich sunset. I was his guest the last 
time I saw him, poor fellow, in this placid 
happiness. We drank tea in the open air, 
and amused ourselves afterwards, I recollect, 
in reading the previous day’s newspaper, 
which Wilson used to hire for the evening. 
We sat out of doors later than usual, owing 
probably to the deliciousness of the night, 
which instead of deepening into darkness, 
kept up a mellow golden radiance sweeter 
than the scorching day-light, for before the 
colors of the sun had entirely faded in the 
west, the moon came up over the eastern ho- 
rizon, and the effect was divine. My poor 
host, however, did not seem so happy as usu- 
al. He had been thoughtful the whole even- 
ing, and now became more pensive; and no- 
thing roused him even into a momentary 
cheer, except the playfulness of his eldest 
daughter—a merry little girl of about four or 
five years of age. It was sad to see him, with 
his dejected-face, striving to laugh and romp 
with the child, who in a short time began to 
perceive the alteration in her father’s man- 
ner, and to reflect In her smooth face the un- 
easiness of his. But their pastime was of 
short continuance. ‘There was nothing hear- 
ty in it, except the dance of the child’s fore- 
head locks, tossed to and fro in the moonshine. 

_T soon found out the cause of this depres- 
sion. He was beginning to be pinched under 
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an ugly coalition—an increasing family, de- 
creasing business, and times taxed to the ut- 
termost. The gentlefolks, living about the 
great square, did not spend so much money 
as formerly in decking their windows and 
balconies with early flowers and rare exotics; 
and this was an important source of Wilson’s 
revenue. He bore up, however, with sad pa- 
tience, for a long time, till hunger thinned 
and stretched the round faces of his children, 
and his wife’s endearments, instead of coming 
with hope and encouragement, seemed like 
tokens of love growing more spiritual and de- 
voted under despair, they were embraces 
hallowed and made sublime by famine. The 
failing voices of his unconscious children were 
like madness bringing sounds to his ears; and 
one night, losing in the tumults of his thoughts 
all distinction between right and wrong, he 
rushed forward and committed a robbery. 

I shall never forget, as long as I live, the 
hour when he was apprehended by the offi- 
cers of justice. 

A knock was heard on the outer gate, and 
on Mrs. Wilson’s going to open it, two men 
rushed by her into the house, and siezed her 
trembling husband; who, although he ex- 
pected and dreaded such an event, was so 
staggered by it as to lose for a few moments 
his consciousness of all about him. ‘The first 
thing he saw on coming to himself, was his 
wife stretched at his feet in a fearful swoon; 
and, as he was hurried off, he turned his 
head towards her with a heart-broken ex- 
pression, calling out in a tone half raving and 
half imploring—*‘ look there, look there.” 

It would be in vain to attempt a description 
of the wretched hours passed by him and his 
wife in the interval which elapsed between 
the period and the time of his trial. The 
madness of his utter despair, perhaps was 
less intolerable than the sickening agitation 
produced in her mind by the air-built hopes 
she dared to entertain in weary succession, 
and which were only born to be soon stricken 
back into nothing. This is indeed a ghostly 
and withering conflict. The poor woman, 
after enduring it for three weeks, could not 
be easily recognized by her old acquaintances. 
There were no traces left of the happy, bust- 
ling wife. She moved silently among her 
children. Her face was emaciated and hec- 
tic; and her eyes were red with the constant 
swell of tears. It was a mighty change. 

The day of trial at length came on.—Wil- 
son was found guilty, and sentence of death 
passed on him. The laws in their justice 
condemned him to be hanged—and the laws 
in their justice had enforced the taxation, 
the hard pressure of which had so mainly 
assisted to drive him intothe crime. But the 
law is inexplicable. 

His wife did not survive the news many 
hours. She died in the night without a strug- 
gle. It was of no use to let the condemned 
man know this; I knew he would never ask 
to see her again, for their meetings in the 
prison had already been tormenting beyond 
endurance. 

I visited him in his cell two days before the 
time appointed for his execution. He was 


silent for many minutes after I entered, and I 
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did not attempt to rouse him. At length, 
with a voice quivering under an effort to be. 
composed, he said—**‘ Although, Mr. Saville, 
I do not request (I was going to say I did not 
wish, but God knows how false that would be) 
to behold my wife again in this bitter, bitter 
world; because such a dreary meeting would 
drive her mad; yet I think it would do me 
good if I could see my child, my eldest girl, 
my little Betsey. I know not why it is, but I 
have an idea, that her soft prattle, ignorant 
as she is of my fate, would take something 
away from the dismal suffering I am to under- 
go on Wednesday. Therefore bring her, 
will you, this afternoon; and frame some post- 
poning excuse for my poor wife. These, dear 
sir, are melancholy troubles, but I know you 
are very good.” 

In the afternoon, accordingly, I took the 
child, who asked me several times on the 
road, why her father did not come home.— 
As we walked along the gloomy passage to 
his cell, she clung close to me and did not say 
a word, It was very different, poor thing, 
to the open and gay garden about which she 
was used to run. 

The door of her father’s miserable dungeon 
was soon opened, and the child rushed into 
his arms, 

‘*I do not like to see you live in this dark 
place, father,” she cried; ‘‘ come home with 
me and Mr. Saville, and see mother who 
is in bed.” 

«*T cannot come just now my child,” he 
answered; ‘*‘ you must stay a little with me, 
and throw your arms round my neck and lean 
your face on mine.” 

The child did as she was bidden, and the 
poor man strained her to him, sobbing bitter- 
ly and convulsively. After a few minutes he 
looked with yawning eyes in her face crying, 
‘*Come my dear, sing your poor father that 
pretty song which you know you used to sing 
to him when he was tired on an evening. 
I am not well now—Look at me, my child, 
and sing.” 

How sad it was to hear the child’s voice 
warbling in that dolorous place! I could scarce- 
ly bear it: but it seemed to have a contrary 
effect on the father. His eyes were lighted 
up, and a smile appeared on his countenance, 
The song was of love and woody retirement, 
and domestic repose, and the baffled frowns 
of fortune.—While the child was singing, I 
left the cell to make some arrangements with 
the goaler who was walking close to the door, 
I had not, however, been thus engaged for 
five minutes, before I heard something fall 
heavily, accompanied with a violent scream, 
and rushing into the cell, I saw the unhappy 
convict lying on the floor, and his little girl 
clinging round his neck.—The goaler and I 
lifted him up, and alarmed at the hue of his 
face, called in the medical attendant of thé 
prison, who soon told us the poor man was dead. 

The account given by the child was—that 
after she had done singing, her father started, 
then looked sharply in her face, and with a 
strange, short laugh, fell from his chair, I 
suppose she had sung him into temporary 
forgetfulness of his situation; that she had 
conjured up in his mind with her innocent 
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voice, a blessed dream of past days and en- 
joyments, and that the spell ceasing when her 
melody ceased, the truth of things had beat 
upon his breast with too stunning a contrast, 
and it had burst. 


THE SAFE CONTRACT. 
(A STRIKING TRA_T ANECDOTE.) 

A respectable merchant of one of our prin- 
cipal cities was travelling, about five years 
since, in the county of B., in the state of New 
York, and arrived, on Saturday evening, at a 
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Sabbath?” The merchant, who, asthe time; _Yet still maintained her outward carriage, 

for fulfilling his engagement had not arrived, | In th of 

had not before thought of it during the even- | 

ing, then replied, that he recollected the fer cap and kerchief rafileless ae they. 
circumstance very well. ‘* Well, Sir,” con- | The lder Drab 

tinued the other, ‘‘Iamthat man. carried} Christen’d Gab 

home the Tract you gave me, (it was the| A fellow, . 

Tract entitled Sudjects for Consideration, Whose face had grown as bilious as his house— 
No. 46,) and told my wife every word of our: Most infamously yellow: 

conversation. She said you were right; and Andhe would steal about like any mouse 

we sat down together, and she read the tract 1 Reco these mage woo jails, 

aloud. So much affected were we with the I hopes, perchance, should he in moonlight hover, 


public house, where he had been accustomed | Tract, and with what you had said, that we 
to lodge in travelling that way. After having |scarcely slept any all night. In the morning. 
taken some refreshment, in connexion with a|we rose; I went and procured a handful of, 
number of travellers, among whom were two | wood with which to get our breakfast, and af- ( 
or three families removing to the New Settle-|ter breakfast was over, we sat down and read 
ments, he began the distribution of a Tract the Tract again. By-and-by one of our neigh- | 
to each individual, presenting the Tracts in a| bors came in, as was usual, to loiter away the | 
respectful manner, and recommending them, |day in vain conversation. We told him what 
from the pleasure, and, as he hoped, advan-|had happened; he said you were right; and! 
tage, which he himself derived from their my wife then read the tract again to him and | 
perusal. ‘To the families which were remo-!| myself. Other neighbors came in, and we! 
ving to the New Settlements he gave several, | did the same by them. They came again the | 
to be carried with them to the place of their;next Sabbath, and we again read the Tract to 
destination. Before he had completed the|them; and now, Sir, we have at my house,ev- | 
circle of his distributions, he offered a Tract |ery Sabbath, a religious meeting; this T ract. 
to a poor man, who declined receiving it, say-| has been read every Sabbath since I saw you, , 
ing, **Itis of no use to give one to me, Sir, |and the reading of it is now accompanied with , 
for can’tread.” ‘*Well,” said the merchant, | religious conversation and prayers!” | 
** Tt is probable you are a married man, and | ‘*Well,” said the merchant, ‘‘if you have; 
if so, perhaps your wife can read it to you.” kept your promise, you perhaps would be glad | 
** Yes,” said he, “my wife can read, but I) of your money: how much have I to pay?”| 
have no time to hear it read.” “ Youcertain-; ** Oh, nothing, Sir,” replied the other, ‘I 
ly can hear it read to-morrow,” said the mer-| have never prospered so as I have since I ob- 
chant, ‘‘which is the Sabbath.” ‘*Sir,”, served the Sabbath to keep it holy. When 
said he, ‘*I have no more time on the Sab-|I saw you before we had no cow—now we! 


bath than any other day; I am so poor Iam have a cow, and all our wants are comfortae And he was whispering heartily the gift was good! — 


obliged to work on the Sabbath. It takes me|bly supplied. We were never so happy be- 
the six days to provide for my family, and onj fore; and never can be thankful enough for 
the Sabbath I am obliged to get my wood.”=| what you have done for us.” 

‘«¥f you are so poor as that,” said the mer-| The landlord assured the merchant that he 
chant, “you must be very poor.” ‘*] am,”’inever had known such an alteration in a 
said he; and proceeded to mention that he neighborhood, as had taken place in that since 
had no cow, and his family was very destitute. | he was last there. Before, the whole neigh- 
*«Jt is no wonder you are poor,” replied the: borhood spent their Sabbaths at work, or in 
merchant, ‘if you work on the Sabbath. God visiting, fishing, hunting, and other amuse- 
won’t prosper those who thus profane the day. | ments; but now they were seriously attentive 
‘© And now,” said he, “my friend I have a to the subject of religion, and met every Sab- 
proposition to make te you. You, landlord, | bath for the worship of God. 

will be my surety,that my part of the contract is : 
fulfilled.” From this time leave off working; Love. <A young lady telling an old gentle- 
on the Sabbath. If you have no wood with man that she was in love with his estute,— 
which to be comfortable to-morrow, get a lit-| ‘‘’ Take it, madam,” says he, ‘and then you | 
tle for your necessity, the easiest way you will possess two thirds of me, for my mind 
can, and then, on Monday morning, provide a you have already, and my whole being con- | 
supply for the week; and hereafter leave off sists but of mind, body and estate.” **Oh! 
your other labors every week early enough to then,” rejoined the juvenile fair, ‘‘ it would 
provide a full week’s store of wood, on Satur- | be very unreasonable, sir, to rob you of all 
day. Quit all your work on the Sabbath ;—|three. Pray keep your body for yourself,” 
reverence that day; and, at the end of six et eee 
months, whatever you will say you have lost 


There is a tree at Boston, in the Green! 
House of the late Timothy Bigelow, Esq. | 


by keeping the Sabbath, I will pay you, to the| 
amount of one hundred dollars.”? The poor’ 
man solemnly confirmed the contract, and the 
landlord engaged to be responsible for the due | 


which produces lemons of the finest fragrance. | 
It yielded one hundred and twenty the past. 
season, sixty of which measured about twelve | 


inches round, and fifteen and three quarter! 


payment of the money. With this their in- 
terview, which had been continued for a con- 
siderable time, and withal a very serious cone, 
was closed. 

THE SECOND MEETING. 

About five months afterwards, the merchant 
put up again at the same public house, for the 
night; and before he retired to rest, began, as 
before, to distribute to each person present a A Shaker village, 
tract. He observed a plain, but well dressed Where women just chastise the Graces, 
man, who seemed to be eyeing him with espe- | And men grow stout and sober in their way, 
cial interest, and who, when he approached On temperance and tillage, 
him, said, ‘‘ Did you never distribute Tracts _ There lived one day, 
here before, Sir?” “Probably I have; I am Wh A fair lady faith; 

. ? 
you not, four or five months ago, give a Tract And all that sort o” thing, 
to a man here, who said he worked on the |Indeed ’twas with much difficulty she slept; 


inches lengthwise, the two sides included. 
THE SHAKER AND THE 8iIQES. | 


Is there not yet among the Nine, 
Some unappropriated Muse, 

Will deign to grace this lay_of mine, 
The ‘Shaker and the Shoes?” 


In one of those inexplicable places, 


He might some godless, natural ‘ gifts” discover. 
§° § 


Among the priestesses of brooms and puils. 


Prowling about one night, 
Just underneath the garden wall, 
The moon was most benevolently bright— 
Aminidab was tall)— 
Within the dim protection of the shade, 
He heard a silent kind of noise, 
Such as by whispering trees is made; 
Or such as comes from boiling lead, 
When dropped in water by the a s. 
He lists again-——but yet no voice 
Mid these mysterious sounds! 
Until, atlength, with echoing bounds 
They seem to skip, 
Like crackings from a coachman’s whip! 


To raise himself upon a slab 
Was natural for Aminidab. 


There, underneath the garden wall 
Our sleepiess sacred sister stood: 
While round her neck had bound him fast 
A little hero of the last; 
And innocent as any doll, 
Caress’d by little misses, 
With cheek unvisited by blood, 
It was so natural, 
She was bestowing worlds of blisses, 
For which there’s no accounting; 


In short, our honest Crispin was discounting 
Plain, sensible, substantial Kisses. 
Aminidab got down— 
His eyes were sated; 
But then he felt his peace was flown, 


And a strange feeling in his mouth had grown; 


He thought he had been salivated. 


The next day meeting with the man of wex, 
Levi Lapstone,” quoth Aminidab, 
Thee seest my understanding lacks, 
I verily must have a pair of shoes.” 
Said Levi, ‘“ With great pleasure—” 
And took his measure. 
*«But then,” said Dab, ‘‘the cheapest way 
I choose; 
So Levi, Pll not pay thee for the shoes. ° 
‘*'Then,” Levi eried, 
‘¢Thee must find leather in thy hide.” 
** Nay, Levi,” said Aminidab, 
‘Thou art ungodly, and I know it— 
And certainly *tis best 
To nip the devil now; 
Though, it the truth must be confest, 
Thy evime was beautiful, I vow.” 


The elder rose upon his toes, 
And wiped his mouth and nose. 


‘Yea, Levi, thee must do it, 
Because our convenant is so, 
That if a man have gift to meet a sister, 
In moonshine or the dark, 
The hapless spark 
Must surely to damnation go, 
If ever it be proved he kiss’d her; 
For next (with us, my friend,) to cursing, 
There’s nothing so heretical as hugging. 
So to the shoes go quick about, 
Or else, I think I'l bring thee out. 
. And Levi, to help make things right, 
Perhaps ’t will be agreeable to all, 
Be sure to leave them by next Friday night, 
Just underneath the garden wall!” 


Poor Crispin boiled with rage— 
‘¢ Now Drab, I swear’’—but then Aminidab 
Cut short his oaths with counsel sage: 
Hold, friend—thee need not swear, 
Only a firm thee’ll put them there.” 
‘Damn Mr. Drab,” cried Levi, as he went— 
‘**So much for kissing with a good intent.” 


What course was there to choose? 
On Friday night the Shaker found the shoes. 
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FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


GLENORCHY. 

WILHELMINA MaxwELL GLENORCHRY, dis- 
tinguished in the last century for her benevo- 
jence and piety, was born at Preston, in North 
Britain, in the year 1742. 

This worthy lady, whose tenderness for or- 
phans was increased by her own premature 
widowhood, was formed for a superior place 
in society. Her understanding was strong 
and capacious, and her memory retentive.— 
Her mind was polished by a liberal education, 
and richly furnished with ideas. Her person 
was agreeable, her manner engaging, her 
fancy brilliant, and attended by a constant 
flow of spiritsand good humor. Born to wealth, 
and allied to a rich and noble house, she was 
fiited to make a distinguished figure among 
the great, and to shine in courts. In early 
life, as might be expected from these cir- 
cumstances, this accomplished young lady 
was filled with vanity, was fond of dress, and 
attached to gay amusements. -But, as Moses, 
‘* when he was come to years, refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choos- 
ing rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
a season; esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater than riches, than the treasures of 
Kgypt.” In like manner, she, in all the 
bloom of youth, with all worldly pleasures at 
her command, laid herself, her fortune, her 
honors, and her talents, at the foot of the 
cross of Jesus. 

About the twenty-third year of her age she 
was visited with sickness: in recovering from 
which, her thoughts were involuntarily turned 
to the first question and answer of the Assem- 
bly catechism: ‘*What is the chief end of 
man? It is to glorify God, and to enjoy him 
forever:” Musing on these words they ar- 
rested her attention, and naturally led her to 
put to herself the important queries: Have I 
answered the design of my being? Have I glo- 
rified God? Shall I enjoy him forever? 

Reviewing her life of thoughtless gaiety, 
she found there was no connexion between 
such conduct, and the glorifying and enjoying 
of God: and that consquently, hitherto, she 
had not answered the chief end of her exist- 
ence. Her conscience was awakened, and for 
a considerable time she labored under that 
anxiety and fear which usually attend such a 
state of mind. But on reading the fifth chap- 
ter of the epistle to the Romans, she discov- 
ered the way whereby the great God could 
be just, and yet the justifier of the believer in 
Jesus. She believed her understanding was 
enlightened, her conscience relieved, and her 
mind restored to peace. The fruits of her 
faith soon gave the most unequivocal evidence 
to the truth of the happy change which had 
taken place in her mind. For some time she 
endeavored to avoid the ridicule which at- 
tends the true religion, by concealing it, and 
mingling in the society and amusements to 
which she had been accustomed; but she 
tvon found it impossible to support the spirit 
and practice of religion, and at the same time 
be conformed to the manners of the world. 
She therefore openly avowed her religion, 
and renounced the sinful enjoyments of the 
world. From this time her whole life was 
one continued course of devotion: her closet 
was a little sanctuary for God, to whieh she 
habitually retired with avidity and pleasure. 
In her family there was always an altar to 
God; and from which, with the morning and 
the evening, regularly ascended social prayer 
and praise. She loved the house of God; and 
the most painful circumstances of her fre- 
quent ill health in the last years of her life, 


tions in society. In Edinburgh she erected a 


church at Strathfillan, and another at the 


young men of piety for the holy ministry. — 
Sensible that ignorance and irreligion, idle- 
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were, her being detained by it from public 
worship. 

Lady Glenorchy had drawn much informa- 
tion concerning the most useful subjects, from 
reading, from conversation, and correspon- 
dence with a numerous circle of worthy 
friends, and from acute observation of what 
passed within and around her, She entered 
into conversation with much affability, and 
communicated ideas with uncommon perspi- 
cuity and readiness. The vivacity of her 
temper, the justness and sweetness of her re- 
marks, could not fail to render her company 
acceptable to any society. But important obli- 
gations of a spiritual kind afforded her little 
leisure or inclination for mixed company.— 
Her courage in avowing and endeavouring to 
promote on every cccasion an attachment to | 
the gospel, was truly admirable. None had | 
more boldness, nor more ability in introducing | 
religious discourse, and directing the atten- | 
tion of those with whom she conversed to sub- | 
jects that were spiritual and edifying. None, 
could sit, for any time at her table, or in her 
company, without hearing some truths, which 
ought to be profitable to their souls. In her 
religion she wore no morose or forbidding 
appearance. Her temper was cheerful, her 
conversation and manners, though remote 
from the dissipation of the age, exhibited 
piety ina pleasing form, and conveyed the | 
idea that, “ wisdom’s ways are ways of plea- 
santness, and that all her paths are paths of 
peace.”” She was an enemy to the theatre, 
cards, and some other amusements, in which 
multitudes waste much precious time. She 
spake from experience of their hurtfulness to 
our best interests: she thought it her duty to 
warn others of their danger, and to urge them 
to employ their time in a manner more suita- 
ble for immortal creatures, more improving 
to themselves, and more useful to society. 

She expended much money in printing and 
circulating religious tracts; and at her desire 
and expense was composed and published a 
Gaelic translation of ** Alleine’s Alarm to the 
Unconverted,” which has been productive of 
much good in the highlands of Scotland. She 
used to say that she considered herself as a 
steward of the gifts of God, and as accounta- 
ble for the discharge of the important trust 
committed to her. Her life indeed was spent 
under the influence of this important truth. 
She considered her fortunes and her posses- 
sions not as her own, but God’s, and to be 
employed for his glory. She retrenched ma- 
ny personal expenses, and denied herself 
those luxuries which were likely to interfere 
with her schemes of doing good. Her chari- 
ties were very extensive, and many of them 
were distributed with such secrecy, that the 
benefactress could hardly be traced. She 
sometimes expended hundreds of pounds in 
relieving indigence, and placing the family of 
those of the household of faith in situations 
of comfort and usefulness. She directed her 
attention to the most useful of all charities, 
the religious education of youth. For this 
purpose, she employed teachers of acknow]- 
edged piety and abilitics, by whom hundreds 
of children were trained up in the knowledge 
of our holy religion, and fitted for useful sta- 


large chapel capable of holding two thousand 
persons, and which has, for many years, been 
atended by a numerous congregation. Te 
this chapel, she added a free school, to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, which she 
endowed. She also erected and endowed a 


Hot wells, Bristol; besides, educated many 
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endowed schools, and set on foot manufacto- 
ries for the poor. In private, the widow and 
the fatherless, the stranger and distressed, 
experienced her abundant beneficence. To 
enable her to prosecute these schemes of be- 
nevolence, she herself carefully looked into all 
her affairs, and studied the strictest economy. 

Deeply was lady Glenorchy sensible of the 
necessity of watchfulness and prayer, and 
spent much of her time in the duties of secret 
devotion. She was careful to have her ser- 
vants duly instructed in religion, as well as 
the worship of God, regularly maintained in 
her family. She failed not to give her fre- 
quent advice and assistance to all under her 
roof, as to the concerns of their souls and 
eternity. Her breast glowed with the most 
fervent love to the divine Redeemer of a lost 
world. His unparallelled condescension and 
grace were the favorite subjects of her atten- 
tion and discourse. She thought she could 
never do enough to testify her gratitude to 
this most gracious benefactor, and her attach- 
ment to the gospel. It was this principle 
which excited an affectionate concern and 
many kind endeavors for her relations and 
friends. It was this motive which influenced 
her to devote her substance fo the purposes 
of piety and beneficence. After all these ex- 
ertions, none was more fully convinced, or 
more ready to acknowledge, that we are not 
justified by our own works, but freely, and 
only by the redemption that is in Jesus Christ. 

Her incessant and varied occupations ap- 
pear to have injured her health; and she had 
scarcely attained to years of maturity when 
the world and the church were deprived of 
this friend of religion and humanity. Though 
her health declined, her activity and useful- 
ness were unabated; till on the 17th of July, 
1780, she was summoned to receive that re- 
ward, which on every diligent and faithful 
servant, God has promised to bestow. She 
bequeathed by her will, £5000 for the educa- 
tion of young men for the ministry in England; 
£5000 to the society in Scotland for the p1o 
pagation of christian knowledge; and the 
greatest part of the residue of her property to 
charitable and pious purposes. , 

Her life and writings have been published 
since her death in two volumes, 8vo. 


Sir William Curtis has been for many years 
an Alderman of London, and for some time 
wasa representative of that city in parliament. 
Yet he is believed to be a man of shallow mind, 
grossly ignorant, and illiterate. Among the 
absurdities attributed to him is, that of giving 
the following toasts at public dinners: ‘*The 
British Tars of Old England.” “A speedy 
peace, and soon.” ‘*The three C’s—Cox, 
King, and Curtis.” At a school dinner, 
three R’s—Reading, Riting and Rith- 
metic.” ‘The female Ladies of London.” 
And at a dinner which was attended by two 
royal brothers, and at which the ‘ Adelphi” 
{the brothers] was given, in compliment to 
them as a toast, he said, “Well, gentlemen, as 
you are toasting public buildings, Ill give you 
the Mansion House!” 
At a city festival some years ago, having 
indulged very freely, he fell asleep, when 
some wag wrote his epitaph, which was found 
the next morning pinned to the baronet’s coat. 
Here lies the great Curtis 

Of London Lord Mayor; 

He has left this here world, 

And gone to that there. 


Intercepted Love Letter. following epistle ad- 
dressed by a school boy toa young lady at an adjoining 
seminary, was intercepted by the master. 
My dear Miss, I can wait no longer; 
To refuse me is a sin; 


ness and vice, go together, she founded and 


Every day my love grows stronger; 
Mercy! what a state I’m in! 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
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PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 23, 1828. 
‘The Philadelphia Souvenir and the Saturday Even- 
ing Post are contending about original matter! 

The Album belabors Cooper’s Novels, and the Sat- 
urday Morning Herald says, the Pioneers are ‘‘all 
barren!” Whew! What a dust we raise—as the fly 
said on the axeltree. 


During the past week 65 persons were brought be- 
fore the Police and either committed or fined. Among 
the number 15 were for intoxication; four persons were 
fined 2 dollars each, for using wheel-barrows on the 
fot pavement; one person was fined 3 dollars for dri- 
ving at an immoderate rate; and one fined 5 dollars 
with cots, for riding on the foot way, 

The City Council of Philadelphia has voted that the 
time to light the City with Gas has not yet come, as 
the improvements making daily in Europe, prove that 
the best and most economical method of manufacturing 
this article, has not yet been discovered. 

The lost records of the City from the 31 Oct. 1704, 
to 17th Feb. 1776, have recently been found: and have 
been presented to the City Council. 


LITERARY. 

Heasert Mittox.—The London Literary Gazette 
says of this new fiction, that ‘‘it is the most lively and 
spirited of its class, and written with a keenne’s of ob- 
servation, and a justness of remark, that show as much 
knowledge of human nature as of fashion.” 

‘Tux WELL sPENT Hour.—A little work with this ti- 
tle in a series of numbers, is publishing at Boston. It 
is designed for children, and embodies. in agreeable 
and sprightly narratives much useful instruction.— 
‘There is of late a great improvement in the quality of 
Books composed for children. The task is beginning 
to be taken up, as it should be, by persons of enlighten- 
ed tuinds, cultivated taste, and just moral perceptions. 


‘the American Dictionary of the English Language, 
by Noah Webster, L. L. D. which is much looked tor, 
is in press, and will be published as soon as a careful 
reading of the proof sheets will admit. It is supposed 
that the work will be completed about the close of the 
present year. 

It is said that Sir Neil Campbell has left in the hands 
of atriend in London, a sealed package containing some 
particulars relating to the escape of Napoleon from El- 
ba, with strict injunctions that they should not be open- 
ed tL after his death. Sir Neil has recently died. 


PREDILUM OFFERED. 

The extensive patronage which has been awarded to 
the ARIEL since its commencement, and the editor, 
desirous of bringing out the first number of the second 
volume ina style equal, if not superior, to any other 
periodical, offers a premium of three years’ subscription 
to the work, to the person who shall forward to him, 
on or before the first day of April next, the most ap- 
proved design for a head to the first page. The sec- 
ond volume will commence on the first of May next; 
and as the engraver wil require some time to execute 
the design, it is desirable that all specimens should be 
reecived before the first of April. 

The design may be drawn to any size, and according 
to the taste of the competitor—either colored, or with 
the pencil. ‘The name and residence of the candidate 
should be enclosed in separate envelope, and if a wish 
should be expressed that the name of the successful one 
may not be published, it will be strictly attended to. 
Immediately on a choice being made, the design will 
be put into the hands of an engraver, and a proof copy 
sent to the designor as soon as it is completed. 
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QcPSuch of our brother editors who think the above 
worth encouraging, will oblige us by transferring it in- 
to their columns. 

We take the following beautiful lines from the Car- 
lisle Herald, a paper printed in the interior of this 
state, and which frequently contains the effusions of 
the same gifted writer. We should be glad to enlist 
his good wishes in favor of the Ariel. 

THE NUPTIAL GARLAND. 
Go weave for the bride a gay garland of flowers, 

To wreathe round her temples so fair, 

Choose the brightest and gayest that bloom in the bow- 
ers, 

Befitting a princess to wear. 

Cull the rose and the tulip, the amaranth too, 

A type of the brow they’re to deck, 

Whose light laughing heart sorrow’s pang never knew, 

Nor of hopes, nor of joys felt the wreck. 

But leave the pale lily to die on the stem, 

An emblem of sorrow and care, 
Unbefitting in gladness to mingle with them, 

The florid, the deathless, and fair. 


Call joy’s laughing children, that dance by the way, 
To partake of the rich bridal cheer, 

Bring the gay ones that bask in prosperity’s ray, 
And the bright eyes that ne’er shed a tear.— 


—The hand that selected the flowers for the wreath, 
Uncautiously twined in the band, 

A leaf of the cypress, an emblem of death,— 

Why mingle the harsh with the bland? 


How it blooms on the brows of the beautiful bride, 
As she bends her to look in the glass, 

And the bride-groom in rapture exults by her side, 
And chides the dull hours as they pass. 


Now the ring is exchang’d, and the kiss has been given, 
And they bend at the altar of love, 

nd the ‘holy man” prays for the blessing of heaven 

To descend on the pair from above.— 


—What is that which is borne on the evening air, 
As I pensively passed by the way? 
Tis the laugh of delight, ’tis the tones that declare, 
Their joy shall continue for aye! 
The bride is alone, and the rev’lers are fled, 
And joy’s echo re-echoes no more; 
Why bloom not the flowers on that beautiful head, 
Where they bloomed but a moment before? 


And the flush of that cheek, and the fire of those eyes, 
And the white of that beautiful brow, 

Like radiant stars in Italian skies, 

Why bloom not their radiance now? 


And the Spring has returned, and song birds are come, 
And the foliage looks green on the hill, 
ut the flowers of the garland can never re-bloom, 
For the cypress is sighing there still. 

Oh! weave not the wreath of the dark cypress tree, 
Which above the lone sepulchre grows, 

If it needs must be worn, lady, twine it for me, 
And for beauty, the ‘‘tulip and rose.” 


Lines in an Album.—It would seem, to look at 
newspaper poetry, that there were more lines written 
in Albums than any where else. The merest trash 
that ever flowed from the pen, is sure to get into an 
Album—(not the Philadelphia Album, by no means, ) 
but when it once gets there, the next step it takes is to 
getin print. Hence it is that so much doggrel sees 
| the light of day through the columns of papers of all 
'descriptions—trom the pages of a daily paper, down, 
down, to the Post and Souvenir! 

We have a prejudice against Albums, and every 
thing in them. They are the pests of society—and as 
certain death to good humour as quinine is to the ague. 
However, as a grain of wheat is sometimes found 
among a bushel of chaff, so a good thing—a decent 
piece of poetry, can occasionally be found even in an 
Album. After thus unburdening our mind, we feela 
freedom to announce the following ‘‘ from an Album.” 
It is the jewel on a dunghill, and worth a thousand of 
the nauseous doses of the same which an editor is for- 
ced by the importunities of his correspondents, to ad- 


Though it may be a novelty to offer a premium of | minister to his readers. 


this kind, yet we doubt not that among our large num- 


FOR THE ARIBL. 


ber of readers there will be found at least one designing | READER GO Home! This may seem homely language; 


character, who may think the premium worth conten- 


But if the advice is good, reject it not 
Because it comes not in more courtly guise. 


ding for. Letters should be addressed to the ‘‘Editor } We often find the most salubrious draughts 


of the Ariel, Philadelphia.” 


Are not the most delightful to the palate; 


And my advice shall have at least one merit, 
Not over common——that of drevity. 


‘Go Home!—If idly thou hast wandered thence, 
, Consider well what motive drew thee forth; 

And whether, if with due attention follow’d, 

The path of duty would not lead thee back? 

And doubt not thou may meet with business there, 
‘Remembering, what will scarce be controverted, © 
‘If every home was every thing it should be, 
| There would be little to be done abroad. 
| Reaver Go Home!—Go home to thy own bosom— 
Commune with thy own heart—perhaps a stranger, 
' Whose nature it imports thee much to know, 
| Where haply thou mayst more or less discover 
| To do,——undo,——to learn, ——and to forget, 

, And in that all-important field of labor, 
| None ever yet employ’d himself too soon. 


But if that Home is every thing it should be— 
If purity and peace inhabit there, 
“hen hope to feel, when on thy dying bed, 
A pitying FarueEr’s soul-supporting love, 
Theu hope to find, by boundless Mercy led, 
A Home ETERNAL in the realms above. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
SONNET—ON HAPPINESS. 


Oh, Happiness oft gain’d at misery’s cost, 
A fleeting phantom scarcely found than lost! 
Meand’ring through the brake and sun lit mead, 
The silver streamlet steals its winding course, 
Unruffied now it flows with gentle speed, 
Now dash’d and broken with impetuous force; 
Again resumes its calm, and breaks again, 
Till launch’d at last into the boundless main. 
Thus sublunary happiness is broke, 
The halcyon intellect with gloom o’ereast, 
Tho’ tranquiliz’d again,an adverse stroke 
Will all our brightest hopes and prospects blast; 
But like the stream, we still move on ’till we 
Are landed in the ocean of eternity. J. S. D. 
ON AN ALBUM. 
An Album—prythee what is it? 
A book like this I’m shewn; 
Kept to be fill’d with others’ wit, 
By people who have none. 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 


The whole property left by Mr. Boylston, says the 
Daily Advertiser, does not exceed 100,000, dollars. It 
is given by him principally to his wife, children and 
grand-children, and the only bequest to Mr. Adams 
is a farm worth about 4000 dollars. Verily this is all talk 
and no cider. 


Very Parriotic.—Nine thousand dollars were raised 
in Agusta, Geo. in two days, to be expended in cel- 
ebrating the victory of New Orleans. 


The Savannah Anti-Dueling Association held their 
anniversary on the 8th inst. and heard an address from 
Authony Barclay, Esq. The Association offer a Gold 
smedal, value 50 dollars, or the amount in cash, for the 
best essay on dueling for general circulation. 


Ford’s panorama of the Falls of Niagara, covering 
five thousand square feet of canvass, is in exhibiton at 
Washington: ‘The painting is commended for its beau- 
ty of execution. 

DomEsTIC MANUFACTURE.—T he brig Ganges, about 
to sail from Baltimore for the Pacific, has a cargo o' 
about 800 bales of domestie cotton goods cheifly of Bal« 
timore manufacture, valued at 100,000 dollars. 


Swinpirxe.—A fellow in New-York personating the 
man of fashion, procured a suit of clothes to be sent 
to his lodgings, after bank hours, for which he gave 4 
check on one of the city banks, which when presented 
the next day, proved to be worthless. 


Rorneny.—A house on the public road te Hackin- 
sack, N.J. was entered by a person who accidentally set 
a bed on fire, which caused a general alarm. He es- 
eaped after throwing an axe ata female, but without 
doing any injury. Jt is said that the robber was a fe- 
male disguised in men’s apparel, and had formerly 
been a inmate in the family. 


At Little Rock, Arkansas, an enterprising citizen, 
Mr. Isaac Watkins, was deliberately shot dead by a man 
named John Smith, who had been suspected of belong- 
ing to a gang of horse thieves, and whom Watkins had 
some time before accused of having killed some of his 
hogs. 375 dollars were subscribed as a reward for 
Smith’s apprehension, and the Governor has offered 
200 more. . 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


From the New York Mirror. 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


Firz-GreENE was born, Au- 
gust, 1796, in Guilford, Connecticut, where he 
resided until the year 1813. At a very early 
period of his life the bias of his mind towards 
poetry was evinced by various metrical effu- 
sions, represented to us as having possessed 
uncommon merit, as juvenile productions; but 
all of which, we are sorry to add, have been 
destroyed by their author. It would have 
been highly gratifying to peruse these precious 
ebullitions of genius, and to trace in them the 
faint glimmerings of that light of song, which 
has since brightened into such unusual splen- 
dor. Whatever relates to the early efforts of 
those who are destined to become, in any way, 
‘*a nation’s glory,” possesses deep moral in- 
terest; and it is not only pleasing but profita-| 
ble, to watch the unfolding of such a mind as | 
Halleck’s, and note its first struggles to give! 
language to feelings, created by **all various 
nature pressing on the heart.”? One of the 
feelings of his youthful muse, but of a later 
date than those to which we have alluded, was 
published in a New York paper, in 1809, when 
the author was but fourteen years of age. 
This may perhaps be recovered: though it is 
much to be feared, from the emphemeral na- 
ture of the publication in which it appeared, 
that like the others, it has passed away into 
oblivion. 

The thought inspiring stillness of a country 
life, and the romantic character of the scenery 
around his birth-place, tended, in no small 
degree, to nourish the poetic germ, of the pos- 
session of which Mr. Halleck gave such early 
evidence. In the poem entitled ‘*Connecti- 
cut,”’ he has shown how highly and how just- 
ly he appreciated the beauties of his native 
state, and how indelibly they are imprinted 
on his memory. To use his own impressive 
language, 

Her clear, warm heaven at noon, the mist that shrouds 

Her twilight hills, her cool and starry eves, 

The glorious splendour of her sunset clouds, 

The rainbow beauty of her forest leaves 
Come o’er the eye, in solitude and crowds, 

Where’er his web of song her poet weaves; 

And his mind’s brightest vision but displays 

The autumn scenery of his boyhood’s days. 

At the age of eighteen Mr. Halleck came to 
this city, where he has since resided: and has 
produced on various occasions, some of the 
sweetest and noblest lyric, and some of the 
most pungent and caustic satirical poems, tot 
be found in the language. : 

In the productions of these delightful sat- 
ires, there was associated with Mr. Halleck, 
a gentleman who is now no more—Joseph 
Rodman Drake, a scholar, a wit, and a poet. 
The American Flag, an ode which our read- 
ers must be —— with, is the production 
of his pen. He was gifted with an exalted 
genius, and gave promise of great poetical ex- 
cellence. Besides his share in the Croakers, 
and the beautiful lyric which we have just 
named, he left behind the manuscript of a fan- 
ciful and imaginative poem, in two cantos, 
called ** The Culprit Fay.” ‘It is with regret 
that itis withheld from the public. Mr. Drake 
died of a consumption, in September, 1820. 
It was on the death of this gentleman, with 
whom Mr. Halleck was on terms of the clo- 
sest intimacy and friendship, that he wrote 
those sweet elegiac lines, commencing, 

‘*Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise.” 

‘* Fanny,” thenext production of our author 
was published in December, 1819, This is 
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the longest of his poems, and the one, perhaps, 
which entitles him to the most praise.—It is 
an exquisite compound of the playful humor, 
light satire, and tender sentiment; and no one 
has ever read it without according to the wri- 
ter a high rank among the poets of his coun- 
try. It was but three weeks from the time 
the work was commenced, until it issued from 
the press. He who writes with such ease and 
rapidity, and, at the same time, sosweetly, can 
scarcely be excused if he writes but little; 
though the condition of that pcet is truly en- 
viable, who, like Mr. Halleck, is truly cen- 
sured, not for what he has written, but because 
he has written no more. In February of the 
following year, a second edition of Fanny, with 
alterations and additions, was published. 

We now come to ** Alnwick Castle, with 
other poems,” a volume which comprises, 
with what we have already mentioned, all the 
productions which Mr. Halleck has yet giv- 
en to the public. It was published in January 
1827, but most of the pieces which it contains 
had previously appeared in various periodical 
miscellanies. ‘The name of the work is de- 
rived from the title of the poem that stands 
first in the collection, which was written du- 
ring a visit to Europe, in 1822 and 1823. 
** Marco Bozzaris,” a poem which has been 
so widely copied, so generally read, and so 
highly admired, that we cannot suppose any 
reader ignorant of its beauties, occupies the 
second place. ‘The remaining pages are filled 
with other ‘‘bright gems of thought,” from 
the same intellectual mine. 

Asa poet, Mr. Halleck ranks very high. 
He has not written much, but what he has 
written, is almost faultless. If tenderness and 
warmth of feeling, playfulness of facy, imag- 
ery, and invariable euphony of language, con- 
stitute a claim to excellence, his effusions are 
excellent.—There is one censure—we have 
already named it—in which all concur; and 
we most cordially hope that Mr. Halleck will 
speedily amend the fault that occasions it. But 
whether he write more or not, as the poet is 
to be estimated by the quality, and not the 
quantity of his works, he is entitled to a place 
which but few can hope to attain. 

‘*« There have been loftier themes than his, 
And longer serolls, and louder lyres, 
And lays lit up with poesy’s 
Purer and holier fires: . 
Yet read the names that know not death; 
Few nobler ones than his are there; 
And few have won a greener wreath 
Than that which binds his hair.” 


From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
HOW TO CURE DUELISTS. 


Messrs. Epitors.—I perceive by your pa- 
per, in the debate on dueling that Mr. Em- 
met is a little in error relative to the foul mur- 
der of Major Boyd. I was in Ireland at the 
same time, and but a short distance from the 
transactions, which were these: 

In the summer of 1807, a part of the 42d 
Highlanders were quartered at Belfast. Col. 
Campbell, “a Scotch lordling,” was a very 
imperious, tyrannical, unmarried young man, 
and commanded the regiment. 

Major Boyd was a discreet, middle aged 
man, with a numerous family,and was esteem- 
ed as a gentleman, and in the same regiment. 

The evening previous to the fatal catastro- 
phe, the Major dined by invitation at the mess 
of the regiment. In the course of the even- 
ing the Colonel and Major entered into a 
warm dispute, and the Colonel used insulting 
language to the Major. After their breaking 
up, Major Boyd remarked to a friend, he 
would not resent the insult received, as he 
was a man of family, who were depending on 
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However, the Colonel thought himself ag- 
grieved, and next morning charged his pistols, 
abruptly entered the Major’s room, where he 
was dressing, locked the door and put the key 
in his pocket, and demanded immediate satis- 
faction, presenting him with one of the pis- 
tols. Major Boyd expostulated with the Coi- 
onel, on the impropriety of his conduct, and 
stating, as he was'a husband and a father, he 
thought it not doing his duty as such, to haz- 
ard his life in that way; that he had honora- 
bly and repeatedly faced the enemies of his 
country, and would again do so when duty 
called him. His arguments did not prevail; 
they were returned by insult and abuse, by re- 
peatedly calling him a coward and poltroon. 
They at length took their distance, fired, 
and the Major fell, mortally wounded. 

The Colonel was immediately arrested, and 
afterwards tried, and found guilty of murder, 
by the civil authority. 

Interest for his pardon was made to the 
king, by the first nobility in the united king- 
dom, backed by the lord lieutenant of Ireland; 
but to the honor of the late king, be it said, 
without effect. ‘The Colonel was publicly 
hung according tc his sentence, and received 
the well merited reward of his foul murder! 


Van Bruthels, a Flemish statuary, was sup- 
posed to be very poor. At his death, his re- 
lations found a bad bed and a worse chest ot 
drawers. ‘They were about to abandon their 
inheritance, when a child playing in the room 
discovered an old guitar, which he tried to 
move but could not lift. ‘They ran to the in- 
strument, and found concealed beneath its dus- 
ty surface, a large sum of gold, and 16 bonds 
of the English East India Company, each be- 
ing worth 15,000 livres sterling. Six years 
interest was due on them to the sculptor. The 
enormous inheritance fell into the hands cf 
fish venders and stone workers, who from 
that time cut a great figure in Amsterdam. 


MONTGOMERY, THE POET. 
A handsome and gratifying compliment has 
just been paid to this excellent and gifted man 
by his towswomen. The ladies of Sheffield 
subscribed a sum of money to present him 
with a small piece or plate, and the excess of 
the subscription beyond what sufficed for the 
purpose, was to be given to the Moravian 
Mission, at Tobago, established by the Poet’s 
father, and where are the remains of his mo- 
ther. The modest and benevolent character 
of Mr. Montgomery was well consulted by 


rest of the subscription, amounting to ten 
thousand pounds, to the purpose of missionary 
settlement.—Liverpfrool paper. 


A bad husband is sometimes a good father, 
but a bad wife can never be a good mother. 

There may be some truth in the above La- 
conism, though there is still more in the plain 
position that good wives and good husbands 
make the best parents. How cana man love 
his offspring if he does not love her to whom 
he is indebted for their being? If all other 
ties fail to produce that feeling upon which 
the dearest affections depend, can the myste- 
rious and indefinable sympathy, springing 
from the relation of parent and child sustain- 
ed by two beings, who see in their offspring, a 
new existence of themselves, the impress of 
their own being, in all the purity and inno- 
cence of infantile beauty, can this fail to a- 
waken the fondest emotions, the sincerest at- 
tachment, reflected from the child to the 
partner of its being? If it does, what chord is 
there in such a heart, for the touch of sympa- 


him for protection and support. 


thy, to cause to respond to virtuous impulses, 


presenting him with a splendid and finely. 
wrought silver inkstand, and devoting the _ 
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THE PIANO. 

As the last thrilling notes of ** Home, sweet 
Home” floated round the dear circle,in which 
were concentrated a little world, or little knot 
of beings, who were all the world to each oth- 
er, an audible sob broke the enchantment 
which this little song, accompanied by the 
sweet voice of my young friend, had cast 
around me. It burst from the bosom of one 
who had been severely disciplined in the 
school of adversity—one who had beheld the 
wreck of all her youthful hopes, without one 
murmuring werd against the God who guides 
the storm—but now the sudden reflection that 
she heard for the last time, the soft melody 
of her beloved daughter’s voice, accompany- 
ing the melting tones of her piano—saw, for 
the last time, her fingers sweep the sparkling 
keys—beheld her youthful face glowing with 
animation and happiness, unconscious of the 
blow that awaited her, a sigh involuntarily 
escaped her, and the startling tear told of 
sudden anguish. She turned to me, and said 
in a low voice, ‘I wish I could have saved 
Amelia’s Piano—it will break her heart to 
part with it. Poor thing, she little thinks 
that she will no more sing and play to charm 
away my melancholy.” 

The unconscious girl closed the instrument, 
and remarked, ‘‘ Did you observe,dear mam- 
ma, that my Piano wants tuning, and will you 
aliow Mr. N. to come and tune it to-morrow?” 

A tear stole down the cheeks of my respec- 
ted friend. 

‘ Are you ill, my dear mother?’ inquired A- 
melia, ‘or has anything new occurred to dis- 
tress you? If so, do not hide it from me; for 
rest assured, no deprivation, no exertion, no 
suffering, can afflict like seeing you unhappy. 
I have just been thinking as soon as my piano 
is tuned, I will beg Mrs, to let me in- 
struct her two girls in the rudiments of mu- 
sic; and who knows, my dear mother, but, ia 
time, it will be in my power to support you 
with the assistance of my valued instrument?’ 

I gazed for a moment with feelings of sur- 
prise and admiration, on the glowing, anima- 
ted face of this lovely, ingenuous girl, and 
never felt my own want of tortune so keenly 
as atthat moment. A silent ejaculation invol- 
untarily rose to heaven, that the Almighty 
would open some way to save poor Amelia’s 
piano from the fangs of a rapacious landlord. 
Tne hour of separation had hardly arrived; 
and after imprinting a warm kiss on Amelia’s 
cheek, and whispering in the ear of my afflic- 
ted friend, ‘Still trust in the Lord our God,” 


J ijeft the house with feelings I cannot describe. 


~ With the dawn I repaired to the auction 
rooms, in street, and waited, agonizing, 
the opening of the sales.—The crowd was 
large, and several valuable articles of furni- 
ture, and some elegant paintings were noticed 
in the handbills. I cast a glance over the 
rooms, and in one corner stood a female ot 
exquisite form—her face was hid from public 
view by a large calash,her head was averted, 
and rested against the window, out of which 
she appeared to be gazing at the busy crowd 
below. Near her stood a piano. One glance 
was sufficient. I hastened to the spot, and in 
a low voice articulated. ‘‘ Amelia H d 
is this you!” 

. The distressed girl clasped my arm, and 
burst into tears. 

‘Yes, my good sir, I little thought, when 
you left us last evening, that our cruel land- 
Jord would this morning sieze my _ piano, 
and bring it to be exposed to sale. , my 
dear sir, cannot you devise some means to 
save it for me?’ 

At this moment the auctioneer called for 
the instrument, and it was removed in the 
centre of the room for examiation. Several 
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gentlemen remarked that it was a sweet-tuned 
instrument, but out of tune. The poor girl 
hung on my arm in silent grief. ‘The bidding 
commenced. Foremost in the crowd stood 
the son of Mrs, «++++++ed’s detested landlord. 
He bid, after some debate, twenty five dollars! 
and there was a pause. Near Amelia stood 
ali interesting youth, evidently unconcerned 
in the event of the sale of the piano, examin- 
ing some fine paintings that were soon to be 
exposed. ‘he idea that this cold, unfeeling 
being was going to purchase, undisputed, this 
favorite, almost idolized article, for the tri- 
fling sum of twenty five dollars, for a moment 
made her forget where she was, and she ex- 
claimed— 

* Must the only thing I value be sacrificed 
for this pitiful sum, without effecting one ob- 
ject?’ 

The youth started, gazed on the beautiful 
girl one instant, and bid one hundred dollars! 
and the piano was immediately struck off to 
Mr. Seymour. 

The moment the name of Seymour was 
called, my heartfelt the sounds, and I recall- 
ed the features of my old frield and compan- 
ion in arms, Major Horatio Seymour. I saw 
this young man was his own son, ever ready 
to answer the calls of humanity. 

The piano was ordered back to the dwelling 
of Mrs. 

‘* Heaven will reward you Sir!” was all 
the poor girl could articulate when she heard 
this order, 

*¢One tune from its fair owner, is all the 
reward I ask,” replied the young enthusiast. 

He accompanied meto my grateful friend’s 
habitation, where the sweet voice and artless 
manners of Amelia completed the impression 
her beauty made upon his heart. A few short 
months saw her and her excellent parents 
restored to that rank they were made to adorn. 

I otten, in my daily rambles, call and take 
a look at the happy circle assembled round 
Seymour’s fireside. Amelia still plays ‘ Home 
sweet Home,’ while her husband frequently 
remarks—* Jo the Piano I am indebted for 
all my hafipriness.” 


HYMEN AND CYPHER. 


Dick Hymen and Ned Cypher were but 
coffee-house acquaintances; they had met but 
few times, and knew nothing of each others 
circumstances. Dick was a man still in the 
prime of life, with that happy turn of coun- 
tenance that shows a freedom from care. His 
dress was neat, and his fresh and intelligent 
face betokened at once intellect, health and 
contentment. Coming into the coffee-house 
one rainy morning, he found his friend Cy- 
pher at a desk in the act of throwing away 
his pen like a man who is vexed with the in- 
efficiency of his powers to his subject. Poor 
Ned’s face was so much drawn down into the 
lines of discontented spleen, that he could 
hardly hammer outa smile for his new friend. 

** What art thou at, friend?”’ said Dick. 

“‘ Writing down marriages,” quoth the old 
bachelor, 

*¢ And yet,” says Dick, surveying the old 
bachelor from head to foot, ‘*thou art at this 
moment the best argument in favor of mar- 
riage that I know of. ‘Thy dress, demeanor, 
and in fact the whole expression of thy out- 
ward and inward man pleads for strong neces- 
sity of being married.” 

Are you married,”’responded the old bach- 
elor. 

“Fea,” 

‘© Then, pray, how are you sohappy? All 
women are ful! of faults; some of them all 
dress, some all books, and some ail go-to- 
meeting; every one has some intolerable 
fault,” 


**Let me tell yon my story; I have been 
married three times,” said Dick. 

**God preserve us;” ejaculated the old 
bachelor, ‘* but I am anticipating.” 

**In my youth, to begin, then I was told to 
shun like the pestilence a fashionable woman 
and a devotee, and look out for some female 
into whom had been whipped the wholesome 
truth, that the kitchen was the only proper 
sphere for a young woman’s thoughts,’ 

** A good counsel too,”’ interrupted the old 
bachelor. 

*“‘See how I minded it,” said Dick. “I 
went to a ball, and met the young, handsome, 
and seducing Almeria; I forgot everything but 
my fair fashionable, and in a few months mar- 
ried her in the face of the world. Poor Dick’s 
fortune will go like the dew, said my aunt 
Bridget, the poor creature knows no more 
about house-keeping than a baby. But Alme- 
ria had sense, and if a woman is not a fool, a 
man is safe enough. She kept my house per- 
fectly neat, from an ambition of making a 
genteel appearance; she kept so from the 
pride, and knowing that fortune could com- 
mand attention and the pleasures she loved, 
she was economical even when she scemed 
most magnificent. My house, during her life, 
was a very temple of taste, and she left me 
richer than she found me.—I was disconsolate 
at her death, but my friends took that oppor- 
tunity to work upon my softened temper and 
married me to an only daughter of a rich mi- 
ser. She had been educated in the kitchen 
of her aunt, who kept a large hotel, and had 
not a wish beyond a venison pastry. When 
I married her, I overlooked the difference 
between her and Almeria, and tried to weigh 
the disgust I felt in ‘*touching the hands 
made hard by labor” against her domestic 
qualities. But alas! what a change!—’Tis 
true, my dinners were deliciously dressed, but 
where was the beautiful wife, full of wit and 
elegance, to make my repast seem like the 
feast of the gods? Instead of that I saw Ann 
awkward and dull—the grime and smoke of 
her congenial element had spoiled her natu- 
ral skin, she had no pride, and therefore ca- 
red neither for my appearance nor her own. 
Cook-like, she died of a surfeit of over eat- 
ing. My present wife is a literary woman, 
and when J married her, the world prophe- 
sied my utter ruin. Asdasia’s mind haa too 
much genuine refinement not to love orJer. 


iI have, it is true, to pay for a cook, but the 


advantages are balanced, for I have not to 
hire a governess for my daughters. I go 
home now, and find my girls improving, my 
evenings delightful, and my affectionate and 
intelligent wife appearing periectly happy in 
seeing me so.’ 

The bachelor threw away his pen. 

“ Dick,” said he, “ you have tried all but 
the devotee, that is for my turn. I have look- 
ed a good deal at a pretty little saint in the 
neighborhood, but I am less afraid of the 
evil one, than of these go-to-meeting females. 
But I will marry her now directly.” 

He married Theresa, and she made the 
best of the four, She had read the book she 
loved, that she must take care of the house- 
hold, and be submissive, and that same en- 
thusiasm that made her so ardent in piety, 
made her as devoted in affection; so that the 
sweet voice of Theresa, in prayer and praise, 
soon caused her husband to feel, that piety 
may give new grace to beauty, and a new 
charm to love. 


A widower, 75 years of age, advertises in 
some of the New-York papers for a widow, 
with whom he may unite his destiny. e 


gives a flattering account of himself, but his 
age is much against him, 


if 
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HOOD’s WHIMS AND ODDITIES. 
PATHETIC BALLAD. 


*T was in the middle of the night, 
To sleep young William tried, 

When Mary’s ghost came stealing in, 
And stood at his bed side. 


O William dear! O William dear! 
My rest eternal ceases; 

Alas! my everlasting peace 
Is broken into pieces! 
I thought the last of all my cares 
Would end with my last minute; 
But though I went to my long home, 
I did’nt stay long in it. 

The body snatchers they have come, 
And made a snatch at me; 

It’s very hard them kind of men 
Won't let a body be. 


You thought that I was buried deep, 
Quite decent like and chary, 

But from her grave in Mary-bone 
‘They’ve come and boned your Mary. 


The arm that used to take your arin 
Is took to Dr. Vyse; 

And both my legs are gone to walk 
The Hospital at Guy’s. 


I vow’d that you should have my hand, 
But fate give us denial; 

You'll find it there at Dr. Bell’s, 
In spirits and a phial. 

As for my feet, the little feet 
You used to call so pretty, 

There’s one, I know, in Bedford Row, 
The tother’s in the city. 

I can’t tell where my head is gone, 
But Dr. Carpue can; 

As for my trunk, it’s all packed up 
To go by Pickford’s van. 

I wish you’d go to Mr. P. 
And save me such a ride; 

T don’t half like the outside place 
They've took for my haste, 

The cock it crows—I must be gone! 
My William we must part! 

But Vil be yours in death, although 
Sir Astley has my heart. 

Don’t go to weep upon my grave 
And think that there Ibe,” 

They hav’nt left an atom there, 
Of my anotamie. 


ANECDOTE OF PRESIDENT DAVIFS.—This 
great divine, originally a poor boy of Hanover, 
Va. but for his extraordinary talents and pie- 
tv, early advanced to the professorship of 


Princeton college, crossed the Atlantic to so-| 


licit means of completing that noble institu- 
tion. His fame as a mighty man of God had 
arrived long before him. He was, of course, 
speedily invited up to the pulpit. From a 
soul at once blazing with gospel light, and 
burning with divine love, his stvle of speak- 
ing was so strikingly superior to that of the 
cold sermon readers of the British metropo- 
lis, that the town was presently running after 
him. There was no getting into the church- 
es where he was to preach. The coaches of 
nobility stood in glittering ranks around the 
long neglected walls of Zion; and even George 
the Third, with his royal consort, borne away 
by the holy epidemic, became humble hearers 
ct the American orator.—Blest with a clear, 
glassy voice, sweet as the notes of the 
Harmonica, and loud as the battle kind- 
_ ling trumpet, he poured forth the pious ar- 

cour of his soul with such force that the hon- 
¢st monarch could not repress his emotions; 
but starting from his seat with rolling eyes 
and agitated manner, at every turning period 
he would exclaim, loud enough to be heard 
half way overthe church, “ Fine! fine! fine 
hreacher! faith, a fine preacher! Why—why 
—why—Charlotte! This beats our archbish- 
on!” The people stared at the king. The 
man of God made a full stop, and fixing his 
€yes upon him, as would a tender parent upon 
a giddy child, cried aloud, “When the lion 
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roars the beasts of the forest tremble: and ! 
when the Almighty speaks let the kings of 
the earth keep silence.”” The monarch shrunk 
back into his seat, and behaved, during the 
rest of the discourse, with the most respectful 
attention. The next day he sent for Dr. Da- 
vies, and after complimenting him highly as 
an ‘* honest preacher,” ordered him a check of 
a hundred guineas for his college. 


A DEATH WARNING. 

Lord Rossmore was advanced in years, but 
I never heard of his having a single day’s in- 
disposition. He bore, in his green old age, 
the appearance of robust health. During the 
Viceroyalty of Earl Harwick, lady Barring- 
ton, at a drawing room at Dublin Castle, met 
Lord Rossmore. He had been making up one 
of his weekly parties from Mount Kennedy, 
to commence the next day, and had sent 
down orders for every preparation to be made. 
The Lord Lieutenant was to be of the com- 
pany. ‘ My little farmer,’ said he to Lady 
Barrington, addressing her by a pet name, 
‘when you go home, tell Sir Jonah that no 
business is to prevent him from bringing you 
down to dine with me to-morrow. I will have 
no ifs in the matter, so come he must.’—She 
promised positively, and on her return inform- 
ed me of her engagement, to which I at once 
agreed. We retired to our chamber about 
twelve—and towards two in the morning I was 
awakened by a sound of a very extraordinary 
nature. I listened—it occurred at first at ve- 
ry short intervals—it resembled neither a 
voice nor an instrument—it was softer than 
any voice, and wilder than any music, and 
seemed to float in theair. Idon’t know where- 
fore but my heart beat forcibly. The sound 
became still more plaintive, till it almost died 
away in the air—when a sudden change, as if 
excited by pain, changed its tone—it seemed 
descending. I felt every nerve tremble, it 


out the point from whence it came. At length 
I awakened Lady Barrington, who heard it 
as well as myself. She suggested that it might 
be an Eclian harp—but to that instrument it 
bore no similitude—it was altogether a differ- 
ent character of sound. My wife at first ap- 
peared less affected than 1—but subsequently 
she was more so. 

We now went to a large window in our bed 
room, which looked directly upon a small gar- 
den underneath; the sound seemed obviously 
to ascend from a grass plot immediately be- 
low our window. It continued: Lady Bar- 
rington requested that I would call up her 
maid, which I did, and she was evidently more 
affected than either of us. The sound lasted 
for half an hour. At last a deep, heavy throb- 
bing sigh, seemed to issue from the spot, and 
was shortly succeeded by a sharp but low cry 
and by the distant exclamation, thrice well 
repeated, of ‘* Rossmore—Rossmore—Ross- 
more!” I will not attempt to describe my own 
feelings—indeed I cannot. 

The maid fied in terror from the window, 
and it was with difficulty I prevailed on Lady 
Barrington to return to her bed—in a minute 
after the sound died gradually away until all 
was silent. Lady Barrington, who is not so 
superstitious as I, attributed this circumstance 
to a hundred different causes, and made me 
promise that I would not mention it next day 
at Mount Kennedy, since we should thereby 
be laughing stocks. At length, wearied with 
speculations, we fell into a sound slumber. A- 
bout 7, the ensuing morning, a strong rap at 
my chamber door awakened me. The recol- 
lection of the past night’s adventure rushed 
instantly upon my mind and rendered me very 
unfit to be taken suddenly on any subject.—At 


was not a natural sound—nor could I make, 
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servant exclaimed, on the other side, ‘O Lord, 
Sir!’ 

‘What is the matter?’ said I hurriedly. ‘O 
sir!’ ejaculated he, ‘ Lord Rossmore’s footman 
was running past the door in great haste, and 
told me, my Lord, after coming from the cas- 
tle, had gone to bed in: perfect health—but 
that about half after two this morning his man 
hearing a noise in his master’s bed (he slept 
in the same room) went to him, and found him 
in the agonies of death—and before he could 
alarm the other servants, all was over!’ I 
conjure nothing—I only relate the incident un- 
equivocally as matter of fact-—Lord Rossmore 
was absolutely dying at the moment I heard 
his name pronounced. Let sceptics draw 
their own conclusions—perhaps natural caus- 
es may be assigned, but I am totally unequal 
to the task.—Sir Jonah Barrington’s sketches. 


Or ricHEs.—-They are unthankful fugi- 
tives, and destroy them that love them most; 
asa boat, if overladen, it sinks; but being 
jistly balanced sails prosperously: so when 
men stir to heap up too much wealth they 
drown themselves in perdition. Do not hoard 
up more therefore than is useful, for fear thou 
losest what is necessary. Be rich in necessa- 
ries, not in superfluities. 


From the New York Mirror. 


THE BROKEN PROMISE, 
I knew men kept no promises—or none 
At least with woman—and yet knowing this, 
With credulous folly, still I trusted one, 
Whose word seem’d so like TRuTH, that I forgot 
The lesson I had learn’d full oft before; 
And I believ’d because he sarp he’d come, 
That he wovtp come: and then night after night, 
I watch’d the clouds and saw them pass away, 
From the bright moon—and leave the clear biue sky, 
As spotless, and serene, and beautitul, , 
As if no promises were broken e’er 
Beneath it. Man forgets in busy hours 
What in his idle moments he has said, 
Nor thinks how often Woman’s happiness 
Hangs on his lightest words. It is not things 
Of great importance which affect the heart 
Most deeply—trifies often weave the net 
Of misery or bliss in human life. 
There’s many a deep and hidden grief that comes 
From sources which admit of no complaint; 
From things of which we cannot, dare not speak: 
And yet they seem but trifles, till a chain, 
Link after link, is fasten’d on each thought, 
And wound around the heart—they do their work 
In secrecy and silence—but their power 
!s far more fatal than the open shafts 
Of sorrow and misfortune: for they prey 
Upon the health and spirits, till the bloom 
Of hope is changed into the heetie flush: 
They break the charms of youth’s first brightest 

dreams, 

And thus wear out the pleasures of the world, 
And sap, at length, the very springs of lite; 
But this is woman’s fate. Te is not thus 
With proud aspiring man—his mind is fill’d 
With high and lofty thoughts—and love and hope, 
And all the warmest feelings of his heart, 
Are sacrificed at cold ambition’s shrine. 
He feels that the whole world was made for nm™; 
And if some painful disappointment eross 
His puth of life, he does not change his course: 
Nor broken promises, nor hopes destroyed, 
Are e’er allowed a place on memory’s page. 
“Vis only Woman, in her loneliness, 
And in her silent, melancholy hours, 
Who treasures in her heart the idle words 
That had no meaning, and who lives on hope, 
“Vill it has stolen the color from her cheeks, 
The brightness from her eyes, who trusts her peace 
On the vast ocean of uncertainty— 
And if ’tis wreck’d, she learns her lot to bear, 
Or she may learn to pis—but not FroRGE, 
It is for her to hoard her seeret thoughts, 
To brood o’er broken promises, and sigh 
O’er disappointed hopes—till she believes 
There’s less wretchedness in the wide world, 
Than in her single heart! 


More flies are caught with a spoonful of molasses, 


length I went to the door, when my faithful 


than a hogshead of vinegar. 
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GREAT FALLS OF FALL-RIVER. 


FROM P. STANBURY’S TRAVELS. 


As the outlet of Cayuga lake has, in process 
of time, worn away the rocky bed over which 
its waters descend to the Oswego river, the 
surface of the lake has lowered, and left at 
its head, an alluvial plain, and at its northern 
extremity, the wide marshes of Cayuga and 
Montezuma. In every other part, the banks 
rise loftily to the height of three or four hun- 
dred feet, impressing the mind with the idea 
of a great cleft in the earth, half filled with 
water. Upon the plain where, twenty-five 
years ago, only a few huts of solitary back- 
woods-men were to be seen, now stands the 
populous village of Ithaca. Enclosed on al- 
most every side by beautiful mountains, sur- 
rounded by the most fertile lands, situated on 
one of the great western turnpikes from New-; 
burgh, and at the head of a navigable lake, | 
which communicates with the Grand Canal. 
This flourishing village bids fair to become, 
in manufactures, population, and extensive! 
buildings, one ef the first ornaments of the, 
inland country. From the bottom of a deep, 
valley, or ravine, worn between the mountains, 
Nine-mile-Creek, as it is termed, runs west’ 
of the village through the plain, and makes a 
navigable channel for two miles to the Lake. 
The Cascadilla, a romantic brook, tumbles’ 
from a hollow chasm, and continues east of 
the village till it unites with Fall River. In) 
the rocky substance of the highest part of the! 
mountain, half a mile east of the Cascadilla, 
a dismal gulf gapes dark and wide, and far 
within the shaggy cliffs steep after steep, in 
six successive leaps, Fall River rolls its 
current four hundred and thirty-eight feet 
downwards to the plain. This is the tremen- 
dous: scene, which those who have had op- 
portunities of comparing with other remarka- 
ole places, assert to be superior to all of them, 
in the sublimest touches of nature, and afford 
full as much pleasure to the beholder as the 
frequented Falls of Niagara: an assertion 
which was confirmed in my opinion, when I 
arrived at Niagara a few days after, and saw 
that cataract with little more admiration than 
this remarkable place excited. 

My obliging entertainer, whose acquaint- 
ance with the way, enabled him to skip from 
rock to rock without any risk, and whom I 
with difficulty followed, led me first to a 
mill-dam, below the leap of the 
river: here the sides of the mountain rise ab- 
ruptly on the left, partly concealing with trees 


which form the basis. The river falls direct- 
ly before us, over an even ledge, 116 feet in 
one broad unbreken sheet, and after foaming 
‘at the bottom and sending up volumes of 
spray, expands into a smooth limpid pond. 
The gloomy sides of the chasm are seen at a 
distance above. Affixed against the over- 
hanging rock on our right, which rears its 
ragged brow more than two hundred feet 
perpendicular; the raceway or watercourse 
of the mills, winds around at an immense ele- 
vation, till it is hidden from view behind a 
projecting cragg. Scanty bushes cover the 
face of the precipice, and the mills arranged 
one beneath another, stand on the descending 
slope of the mountain. 

An old man of an enterprizing character, 
having circumspectly examined the suitable- 
ness of Fall River for mill-seats, purchased 


ed to the stump ofa tree above the precipice, 
and lowering himself down about seventy feet 
from the top, where, swinging inthe air, he 
made with the greatest labor and persever- 
ance, and with little assistance, the raceway 
which conveyed the water from a dam of his 
construction, back of the lower falls, around 
the rocks, to the wheels of five different mills. 
It is humorously related, that every little 
while, he would quickly pull himself up, and 
carefully look around, lest any body passing 
that way, might thoughtlessly cut the rope 
by which he was suspended. The water to 
the mills has since been turned from the old 
race, into a canal cut intothe mountain, seven 
feet wide, open above, and fifty or sixty feet 
below the surface. There was an obnoxious 
swamp on the plain, between which and this 
place, as forming the first risings of the moun- 
tain, were high gravelly hills. A small stream 
of water was conducted from the canal to the 
hills, which in the course of two weeks had 
such large portions swept away, that the un- 
wholesome swamp was soon after transformed 
into healthy fields of corn. 


A singularly wild and almost poetic fancy 
was the form in which a French soldier, 
wounded at the battle of Waterloo, displayed 
his enthusiasm. He was undergoing, with 
great steadiness, the operation of the extrac- 
tion of a ball from his left side, when in the 
moment of his greatest suffering, he exclaim- 
ed, “An inch deeper, and you'll find the 


and bushes the horizontal layers of slate rock 


Emperor!” 


the right and immediately commenced his! 
operations by taking a rope, which he fasten-' 


THE RATTLESNAKE, 


Lucian, beauteous, gay and young too— 
Has many charms, but has a tongue too, 

With which she still will prattle: 
Thus, like the fascinating snake, 
She bids us timely warning take, 

By shaking of her rattle. 

@ 
EpiraPu ON 4 NOTED LIAR. 


Here lieth one whose greatest pride 
Was oft to boast how well he died; 
Yet some there were, whose doubts ran high, 
Who thought that very boast a /ie. 
WILSON’S PANACEA. 

The subscriber takes the liberty to inform the public that his 
having for the last five years been constantly in the empley of 
Mr. Swaim, assisting in preparing and making his justly eel- 
ebrated Panacea, he has cemmenced the business for bimse 
and vends the same kind of medicine under the name of WIL-~ 
SON’S PANACEA, and he pledges himself that the Panacea 
made by him possesses all the restorative powers of that sold 
by Mr. S, it being composed of isely the same ingredients; 
either a trial or comparison will establish the fact. As the sub- 
seriber offers his PANCEA much lower than the usual price of 
Swaim’s, he respectiully solicits a share of public patronage, 

This medicine has the decided preference over every other 
medicine for the cure of Scrofula, King’s evil, Rheumatism, Sy- 
philiticand Mercurial diseases, ulcerous sores, general debility 
and all diseases arising from impure blood, It has proved bem 
eficial in nervous and dyspeptic complaints generally. White 
Swelling, diseases of the skin, liver, &e. ‘Vhose whose constie 
tutions are bruken down by mercurial diseases, should submit 
to a course of Wilson’s Panacea, It isa safe, though powerful 
substitute for mercury, and removes those evils which an: une 
successful use of that mineral frequently occasions. It will be 
found of great service as a spring and tall medicine by those 
whose constitutions require nourishment and new vigor. 

Price two dollars per bottle, or twenty dollars per dozen, 

AGENTS,—Frederick Klett, Druggist, N. E. corner of Cal- 
lowhill and 2d street; Henry K. Harrison, Druggist, No, 472 
South Front st; Joseph Shoemaker, Druggist, S. W. corner of 
12th and Locust street; John G. Brown, Druggist, corner of 
3d and Vine street ; Mr. Lamorella, S. E. corner of Dock and 
2d street, Philadelphia—and John M. Wilson, No. 1, Old Slip, 
New York; W. D. Lehman, Raleigh, N. C. John B. Spencer, 
Centreville, Eastern Shore, Maryland ; Dr. Howell Davies, at 
Lynchburg, Va; Henry Lazarus, Mobile. Communications, 
post paid, and orders for the medicine from any part of the 
world, will receive immediate attention. 

WILSON’S WORM MEDICINE. 

Wilson’s Worm Medicine, for the cure of Dysentery, Sum- 
mer Complaints, Cholera Morbus, sickness at the stomach, lose 
of appetite. Worms, &e. for sale by the subscriber, 

THOMAS WILSON, 

No- 66 Dock street, three doors below Waluut street, Piila- 

belphia. Nov. 17—15 


INSURANCE ON LIVES. 


THE Pennsylvania Company for insurance on lives and 
Granting Annuities and Endowments, continue to make aH 
ras of contracts in which tbe contingencres of life are in- 
volved. 

One of the principal objects of this Company is, to afford to 
the public the means of guarding against the calamities and 
misfortunes which so often occur by the death of persons oa 
whom others are dependent for support:—this may accoiu- 
piished by effecting insurance on lives, ; 

INSURANCES.—persons who possess but limited incomcs, 
sufficient to support themselves and families during their lives 
but have not the prospect of saving a sum adequate to the fu- 
ture support of their families in case of their death, by paying 
a small sum annually to this company, may insure, for the b> 
nefit ot their families, a sum sufficient for their comfortable 
support. Merchants, mechanics, clerks, officers of the army 
and navy, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, masters of vessels, 
and all others whose families night be in danger of being re- 
duced to poverty and distress, by the death of those on whose 
daily exertions they are dependent, may avail themselves of 
the opportunity afforded by this company to provide against 
such calamities, by insuring their lives. 

_ Persons who possess incomes trom lite estates, may insure the 
lives of those on whom such incomes are dependent—Oy, @ 
creditor may insure the lite of a debtor, should he be in dangec 
of sustaining a loss by his death, ; , 

Insurances may be effected for a limited period, as for a jour- 
ney or a voyage, for one, two, three or seven years, or for the 
whole duration of life. 

ANNULTIES.—Persons advanced in life, who possess a sum 
of money, the interest of which is not sufficient for their sup 
port, by deposit.ng it with the company may receive an annut- 
ty much greater than could be received from the interest of the 
same sum; or should it be preferred to defer the Annuity fora 
tew years, a still larger amount might be received during the 
remainder of their lives. 

ENDOWMENTS.— Parents may secure to their children 4 
gross sum,or endewment, payable at the age of twenty-one 
; years, sufficient for small stocks to commence business for their 
sons, or respectable marriage portions tor their daughters, by 
depositing a small sum, at their birth, with this company ; 
written applications should mention the age, state of health and 
residence of the parties on whose lives the contracts are to de- 
pend, and are to be directed (post — to either of the under 
signed, THOMAS ASTLEY, President. 

THOMAS T. SMILEY, Actuary. 


. WESTERN MONTHLY REVIEW. ~ 


THIS work is published Monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, at 83 
; perannum, Subscribers in Philadelphia will be supplied tree 
, of postage, on application to the Editor of the Ariel, who is 
Agent for the work, and at whose Office it may be secn. 
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